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THE BLIND MAN. 

—*‘* IT AM dark!” said the old 
man; “ and have lost the only comfort 
Heaven had left me in this world. She 
lies buried in the grave; and every 
jour of my future life will waft a 
prayer, to the disposer of all things, to 
hasten the period of my last repose be- 
neath the same cold sod.” 

“ And have your days been always 

retched?”? said I. And have your 
tyes never beheld the light of the 
un!” “ Alas, sir !”? answered he, “ my 
tarly days were happy, and my more 
mature years were not embittered by 
Nv poignant sorrow. It is true, I rose 
carly, and went late to rest; but it was 
to give bread and subsistence to a nu- 

erous family, to whom I had hoped to 
eave a considerable portion of this 
ife’s goods, and an honourable name, 
vhich is the best of them. But it 
pleased Heaven to take from me, five 
out of seven children to itself, during 
he course of two years. My poor 
vife, who was the best of women, 
sunk beneath such a misfortune: she 
drooped like a flower, and never held 
ip her head again. When she died, 
I became almost broken-hearted : 
nnd soon after I lost my sight: but the 
bitterest affliction remains behind! 

My son, to whose care I entrusted 
he saving pf my industrious years, 
vith a degree of insensibility that no 
ommon execration can reach, left me, 
ot only to my former sorrows; but, 
nking my little treasure withyhim, ad- 
led poverty and want to the’ntimber oi 

em. Heaven, however, after making 
me the victim of its wrath,deft me one 


onsolation. . My poor, tender, affec- 














tionate Matilda! my dutiful child! was 
permitted yet a while to remain by my 
side. Her youth and innocence, and my 
age and infirmity, had won the pity of 
All who knew us; and raised us up 
friends among those who, before the 
day of our sorrow, were unacquainted 
with us. The quiver of misfortune, 
however, was not exhausted against 
me: one fatal arrow was left, and that 
took my darling from me! 

We sat upon a sunny-bank together ; 
and, while I revolved in silence the 
dark passage through which I had been 
made to pass, Matilda slept: the burn- 
ing rays of noon lighted up a fever in 
her veins; in a few days she died, 
and bore away all my earthly com- 
fort with her. [ wept once again; but 
I now trust I shall weep no more! 

Here am I led every day, to sit an 
hour on Matilda’s grave—on her grave 
which will shortly be mine. Alas! 
alas! I again feel the tears on my 
cheek !—-When, gracious Heaven! 
when will the fountains of them be 
dried up for ever !— 

—— 
MISERIES OF WAR. 

Sor had almost spent his sultry rays, 
and just sinking below the horizon, 
gleamed a faint beam o’er the distant 
hills—The labours of the day was 
o’er—the peasants were returning from 
their daily toil—plcasure sparkled in 
every eye—Our little village smiled 
with joy.—The evening was finey we 
all hastened to our doors to enjoy the 
pleasant zephyrs that tenderly waved 





the green blades of the surrounding» 


corn ;—Our wives were with us; our 
children played around us, and with 
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their little pratthings beguiled our fa- 
tigue. We were free from all appre- 
hension of danger, and novght but the 
voice of joy was to be heard in our 
streets ; Complaints of the poor or dis- 
tressed assailed not our our ears, all 
alike well content with the lots assigned 
us by a beneficent providence: — Though 
we were not rich, yet ha id we enough ; : 
our village boasted no pompous build- 
ings, the haunts of pride and luxury, 
but a happy mediocrity characterized 
the whole——We were thus in the 
midst of our happiness and apparent 
security, when lo! a wretched Female 
from a neighbouring village approached 
our -dwellings fatigued and almost 
speecnless: wringing her hands she 
pointed to the place she had just left,— 
she essayed to speak—recollection re- 
coiled to her mind—she swooned—she 
sunk upon the Earth! I stepped for- 
ward, and gently raismg her tender 
frame, endeavoured to administer that 
comfort which her pitiable situation de- 
manded; but all in vain! the maternal 
tear gushed from her eye already swoli 
with grief:—-With a feeble voice sh« 
again attempted to relate her tale o1 
sorrow ;—but now the smoke = arn 
flames of her abandoned village caugh. 
the eye of our generous villagers, who 
immediately prepared to go over to the 
assistance of their neighbours, whei 
the distressed Female, catching again 
that breath which had almost departed 
her system, entreated them to dete: 
their philanthropic intentions, until she 
should unfold the cause of the devase 
tating clement. 

‘he encmy had landed near their 
village, and with hands blood-thirsty as 
the jaws of the alligator, and hearts 
more obdurate than the Rock on the sea- 
shore, against which the foaming billows 
dash but in vain, had wasted the coun- 
try as they came, and arriving there. 
entered their unsuspected abodes, anc 
caused the silver hairs -of the aged tc 
be dyed in their life’s blood; the smil- 
ing countenances of the young to be 
distorted by the hand of dedth!—<¢] 
saw my husband die! my child, my 
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more! she fainted! ye recovering g 
little she exclaimed, ‘ your fate must 
soon be similar.2, When her spirit fled 
and left its troubled tabernacle—her 
heart was broken !— 
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LACONICKS, NO I. 

Under this title, we have received the 
commencement of a series of brief 
original essays. The easy and unas. hin 
suming style in which they are writ-@ | 
ten, evince that the authof is not un-@ing 
acquainted with the rules of compo-g the 
sition, while the urbanity of senti-g but 
ment, render them instructive andj me 


interesting. EDITOR. §tha 
Mr 











I have long been of the opinion, that 
a disposition to interfere with othér 
peoples business, is a propensity of the 
fallen nature of man, which has a ten- 
dency to promote disorder, and ought 
to be checked whenever it appears? It 
rises naturally in that mind which has 
entertained those selfish notions and 
conceits that always accompany pride: 
and it shews itself most when tickled§ ‘ 
by the phiability of those who degrade 
themselves by yielding to its dictates. 
(,ood would it be for mankind, were 
the influences of the crafty, and the 
encroachments of the proud, effectually 
resisted by general attention to the 
principles of plain truth, untarnished, 
and unshackled from every thing that 
has thrown it into obscurity. 

EQUITUS. 













THE OLD WOMAN. 
RerurninG home the other night, 
iater than usual, I found an old wo- 
man ata door, where she seemed un-§ 
able to gain admittance. Madam,” 
said I, “ may I ask the reason of your 
coming home so late!” I have* been 
to take care ‘of a sick person; but, as 
| have already satup awo nights, they 
are afraid I shall»fall asieep, and have 
sent_me away.”—“ They should have 
let you p at the house where you 
8 employed.” “1 feared I ‘should 
ublesome. At my age, sir, we 
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tender infant!’ her speech fell upon 
her tongue ‘ere she could articulate 
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‘Old women are fit for a number of 
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tenderness but in women; there is no 
attention but in old women. Young} 
women are constantly occupied in tak- | 
ing care of themselves. But as for me,| 
when I am employed in nursing the 
sick: I have an eye to every thing. I 
do not fear that want of sleep will 
weigh my eye-lids down, make me be- 
come pale, or even indisposed. 

« A sick person never constrains 
himself with an old worgan.” 
I felt that this woman knew exceed- 


ingly well the utility of her age. Still 
the door was unopened. I knocked, 
but no answer was made. At this mo- 


ment a man arrived from tke house 
that the old woman had quitted. “ Ah, 
Mrs. Bronson, are you here yet ?” cried } 
he; “* your patient wants you again ; 
he will have none but you; I beg you 
will return. The good old woman re- 
turned. I saw that she was not desti- 
tute of information; she was highly 
pleased that the sick person had sent 
for her again. I went with her, in or- 
der to have a little further talk on the 
subject. 

“ Women” said she to me, “ are 
men’s nurses, they are often praised, 
but never sufficiently valued. Whena 
man sees a woman, what ought he to 
see in her? His nurse—his guardian— 
his mistress—his wife—his unceasing 
friend—his comforter in sickness—the 
being that gave him his first life—that 
afforded him his first food—who is the 
creator and promoter of every pleasure 
he enjoys during his life—and whose 
tender attention can alleviate the dread- 
ful pangs of approaching dissolution. 
Young, she is. beautiful ; Old, she is 
good: one grateful word over-pays her. 





hings which young ones are incapable 
of performimg, either from ignorance, 
or because they will not take the 
trouble. Iam old, sir, and I wish that 
society, knew better how to value and 
respect us@ 

— 

It was customary with the king of 
Prussia, when a new soldier appeared 
in his guards, to ask him three ques- 
tions. “ How old are you? how long 
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| satisfied with your pay and treatment ?” 





have you been in my service? are you 
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A young French soldier, of a fine 
figure, enlisted in the Prussian service ; 
but being ignorant of the German lan- . 
ruage, his captain informed him of the 
King’s questions, and made him learn 
the proper answers.—Frederick soon 
espied him in the ranks, and came up 
to interrogate him, but began with the 
second question, “ How long have you 
been in my service?” “ ‘'wenty-one 
years,’ answered the soldier. The 
King struck with his youth and surpfis- 
ed at his answer, asked * how old are 
you?” “One year an’t please your ma- 
jesty” when Frederick more surprised, 
still cried “ you or I must certainly be 
bereft of our senses.” The soldier 
who took this for the third question, 
replied firmly “ both an’t please your 
majesty.—This is the first time that I 
was ever treated as a madman at the 
head of my army, said Frederick. The 
soldier, who had now exhausted his 
stock of German, kept silent; but the 
king still questioning him, the soldier 
told him in French, that lve did not un- 
derstand a word of German, at which 
his Majesty laughed heartily. 

SoME time since at church my notice 
was attracted by the appearance of an 
elderly looking old Lady, who appeare 
ed to want a seat to enjoy her devo- 
tions—she was beckoned to by one of 
the congregation, and after being seat- 
ed, she was offered a book, which she 
readily. accepted, but not having the 

itt of reading, was so unfortunate as 
to hold her book upside down, which 
being observed by the lady in the pew, 
remarked to her, “ You have your 
book upside down madam.” I know it 
said she,” with the complaisancy of a 
Christian, (not knowing what answer te 
make) “ but Iam icft handed.” 


—— 








An attorney lately attempted te 
quiz @ country parson, who had a fine 
snuff box, ‘“ Doctor,” said he “ your 
box is large enough to hold the free- 
dom of,a corporation.” * Sir,” said 
the priest, “it will hold any freedom— 
but yours /” : 








~~ 
THE EXILE. 
Tune Gilderoy. 
NOW hearsly blaws the winter’s flaw, 
Bleak frae the gowling north, 
And fiercely drives the eddying snaw, 
Wi’ dreadful tempest farth. 
But not the winter’s angry flaw, 
Can rob my heart o’ glee ; 
While Bessy who is far awa, 
Is faithfu’ unto me. 


Her linty locks adorn her pow, 
Like hawkies’ milk her teeth; 
And he who pries her gratefu’ mou’ 
Sal taste the hawkies’ breath. 

Her beauties, O I prize them.a’ 
They fill my heart wi’ glee, 

For Bessey who is far awa, 


Is faithfu’ unto me. 


Na mair I hear the laverocks sing, 
Wha joy’d my native clime ; 

Na mair I see the gowans spring, 

In a’ their gawdy prime. 

But Bessy sees and hears them a’ 

And sae they gi’ me glee, 

For Bessy who is far awa, 

Is faithfu’ unto me. 


Tho’ like a plaintful ghaist I gae, 
In distant countries roam, 

Yet my sweet Bessy’s heart sal be, 
To me a constant hame. 

To find that hame tho’ Oceans awe, 
O’er them I thought I flee, 
‘FomBessy wha is far awa, 

Is faithfu’ unto me. 


Tho’ growsome death should close her e’en 
Before my Jove I greet, 

1 grieve na, for in glory sheen, 

My Bessy I shall meet. 

Na sorrow sal our bliss annoy, 

We'll live in haly glee, 

And Bessy in the worip awa, 

Sal faithfu’ be to me. 





GLOSSARY. 


Gowling—howling. Pow—head, Afou— 
mouth. Hawfieseheilfers. Pries—tastes. 
Laverocks—larks. Gowans—daiseys. Grow- 


some—loathsomely grim. 


Sheen—bright. 
Warld—world. Haly—holy. 





FOR THE JUVENILE PORT‘FOLIO. 


The following lines were written by a young Gentleman 
during a late abscence from the City. 


The moment comes in which we sever, 


Yet, tho’ far digtant soon l’il be; 
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This heart, to friendship true, shall ever, 
With fond regard remember thee. 
And if, while thus my footsteps roam, 
Some dear ingenious maid I meet ; 
I'll think on her I left at home; 
And for thy sake the stranger greet. 
And O should grief thy peace assail ; 
Ii foes oppress, if friends betray, 
If all thy other hopes should fail, 
Remember him who’s far away. 


COMMUNICATED BY THE SAME. 


Think on that look of humid ray, 
Which, for a moment mixed with mne, 
Andg for that moment seem’d to say, 

I dare not, or 1 would be thine. 

Think, think on every smile and glance ; 
On all thou hast to charm and move, 
And then forgive my bosom trance, 
And tell me, ’tis no sin to love. 

QO! not to love thee were the sin, 

For sure if heavens decrees be done; 
Thou, thou wert destined still to win, 
As I was destined to be won. 


CHLOE——OR, THE SEASONS. 


When Chloe first, with blooming charms, 
Invited lovers to her arms, 

She look’d a dainty thing: 

We saw her beauty, own’d her wit, 
And as the smile most fit, 

We call’d the period Sprine. 
The hasty moments pass’d away ; 
We saw her bright meridian day, 

And woman’s state become her ; 
The prudent mother and the wife, 
Diffus’d around her all the life, 

And all the bliss of Summer. 
Advancing on, in life’s career, 

The maids to Chloe lent an ear, : 

And what she knew she taught ’em ; 
Her sage advice dispersing round, 
Lill every prudent virgin found 

The richest fruits of AuruMN. 

But Chloe’s charms are faded quite ;— 








Yet honour can’t allow it right 

| Of well earn’d praise to stint her; 
|For she who summer well employs, 

| Willreap the Autumn’s solid joys, 
Nor dread the frost of Winter. 
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